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pendent personality through ideals, not through cult, active contact 
with persons, and a faith which is consciously embraced (pp. 63-66). 
From this standpoint, which is taken to be the historical one of the 
Protestant reformers, the author reviews the types of mysticism. His 
charges against the primacy of the mystical attitude as ordinarily con- 
ceived are that mysticism is vague, inarticulate, mere feeling for the 
Ultimate, Absolute, Infinite, and Unchangeable; it is non-ethical, dis- 
counting the individual personality and moral struggle in a human 
community; it is opposed to any definite historical religion, since it 
sets up a capricious feeling in opposition to organized rational institu- 
tions and doctrines; it is an aestheticism, a mere worship of nature and 
the world; it is a strife against religion rather than part of religion itself. 
The conclusion is that mysticism as such is non-progressive, non- 
rational, and in conflict with the practical moral earnestness of the reli- 
gious spirit. The author intimates that the increasing interest in the 
claims of mysticism is likely to be harmful to the historical faith. " His- 
torical religion " appears to be identified with the formulation made by 
Luther, and several pages are devoted to proof that there is no real 
mystical element in Luther's writings. 

There is no attempt to indicate the psychological character of feeling 
and its function in the organization of the self. Since the enthusiastic, 
independent, judging personality is the central point of the argument, 
it seems important to explain under what conditions, from the angles of 
psychological genesis and institutional background, new moral and reli- 
gious conceptions come into existence. 

E. L. Talbert 
University os Chicago 



THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT 

In a recent volume 1 the author seeks to establish the following 
thesis: "Darwinian fitness is compounded of a mutual relationship 
between the organism and the environment. Of this> fitness of environ- 
ment is quite as essential a component as the fitness which arises in the 
process of organic evolution; and in fundamental characteristics the 
actual environment is the fittest possible abode of life." The author 
approaches his problem from the point of view of physical chemistry, 
admittedly the only novel feature of the hypothesis. With the marshal- 

1 The Fitness of the Environment. An Inquiry into the Biological Significance of 
the Properties of Matter. By Lawrence J. Henderson. In part delivered as lectures 
in the Lowell Institute, February, 1913. New York: Macmillan, 1013. xv+317 
pages. $1.50 net. 
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ing of facts and the scientific inferences therefrom, this review, by a 
layman, will, of course, have nothing to do. 

To be sure, the judgment that " the actual environment is the fittest 
possible abode of life," consistently requiring the author to know and 
evaluate fully all "possible abodes of life," a manifest impossibility, 
cannot be strengwissenschaftlich. This may be perhaps indicated in 
passing without any thought of prejudicing the scientific merit of the 
book, which, I doubt not, is very great. But the judgment is mentioned 
here because it points to a plus of philosophic and theological utterance 
and implication which is of importance to the readers of this Journal, 
and which explains the arbitrary limitations of this review. 

The fitness of the organism for its environment is a hypothesis with 
which we have been familiar since Darwin's day. The idea of the fitness 
of the environment, however, for the organism — the main point of the 
book — is rather novel, and stimulates reflections of both a philosophic 
and a religious character. This review is concerned with a brief reference 
to this matter. 

Cosmic and biological evolution are one, our author argues. The 
two processes constitute a single orderly development. But "the whole 
process of cosmic evolution from its earliest conceivable state to the 
present is pure mechanism." This excludes vitalism from science. 
It also banishes metaphysical teleology from the domain of science. 
Still there is this fitness, cosmic and organic, throughout the entire 
process. " Can we then deny that in the one as in the other pre cess 
there is a tendency, a bent, a direction of flow or development ? I think 
not, and it seems clear that the facts .... call for an explanation of 
the tendency to fitness of the environment .... as well as fitness of 
organism " (pp. 280 f .). Whence, now, this tendency to fitness ? Where, 
consistently with science, can the origin of such a tendency be located ? 
"At the very origin of things, just before mechanism begins to act. 
In short our new teleology cannot have originated in or through mechanism 
[italics mine], but it is a necessary and pre-established associate of 
mechanism" (p. 308). To gain support from this contention for nothing 
more than historical deism is due to a misunderstanding of the author. 
First, it is to be noted that he locates the origin simply, not the work, 
of a natural formative tendency (p. 280), "just before mechanism begins 
to act" (p. 308). Secondly, he speaks of the tendency as "working 
steadily through the whole process of evolution .... parallel with 
mechanism without interfering with it" (pp. 207-306). Design and 
purpose, it need not be said, are not efficient causes, are not component 
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parts of the physical process, and yet are constant minute determining 
factors in the result. But, thirdly, it is "open to anyone who may be so 
minded speculatively to enrich this tendency with characteristics of all 
sorts .... may regard it as proof of supernatural purpose and design 
even" (p. 281). In short the author, one may say, I think, sets forth a 
mechanistic-teleological explanation of what he himself judges to be a 
biocentric universe, at the same time according logical priority to the 
teleological factor. And it is physical chemistry that allows this position. 
If it be not enough for the entire religious need, it is quite too much for 
irreligion, supposing the author's thesis be established — a supposition 
with which this review has nothing to do. 

G. B. Foster 
University of Chicago 



THE PREACHER AND THE MODERN MIND 

What shall the preacher do with the conclusions of modern scholar- 
ship? Shall he denounce them, either with refutation or caricature, 
shall he exploit them, giving his people what he believes to be the truth, 
or shall he ignore them and go about his business of preaching the gospel ? 
Professor Jackson in his Fernley Lectures 1 shows with great clearness 
and wisdom that none of these positions is satisfactory, but that the 
modern preacher must understand the findings of scholarship and preach 
his ethical and spiritual gospel with a clear recognition of what those 
findings are and that he may make himself quite definite, he regards 
these results as very well embodied in Hastings' Dictionaries. It is 
valuable to have this out-and-out plea for modernness from a man 
who is at once so evangelical and conservative and so thoroughly aware 
of the theological problems of today. 

The value of this book, as the author recognizes, is not at all in its 
deliverances on the various points of theological controversy which are 
discussed, but in his definite demand throughout for scientific method 
and for reality. So the preacher may hold the views of this author on 
the miracles of the Old Testament as generally legendary and poetic 
narratives, but if he will present them with the fairness and candor 
of Professor Jackson he will be likely to win the assent of the hearer to 
whom the ideas are new. And he may hold our author's views regard- 
ing the historicity of the virgin birth and the literalness of the feeding 
of the five thousand, and present them with an appeal to evidence and 

1 The Preacher and the Modern Mind. By George Jackson. London: Charles 
H. Kelly, 191 2. 3s. 6d. 



